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For ** The Friend.” 
SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 
(Continued from page 235.) 





“The success in teaching the deaf and 
dumb in Germany, and the means by which it 
is accomplished, furnish some invaluable hints 
in regard to the teaching of other children. 

“1. In teaching these children to speak, if| 
difficult and complicated sounds are given be- 
fore easy and simple ones, some of the vocal 
organs will be at fault, in regard either to 
position or motion; and if the error is con- 
tinued but for a short period, false habits will 
be acquired, which it will be almost impossi- 
ble for any subsequent skill or attention to 
eradicate. No uninstructéd person, therefore, 
should tamper with this subject. No one 
should attempt to teach the deaf and dumb to 
speak, who has not carefully read the best 
treatises upon the art, or witnessed the prac- 
tice of a skilful master. 

“2. After a few of the first lessons, it is 
ordinarily found that the keenest relish for 
knowledge is awakened in the minds of the 
pupils. They evince the greatest desire for 
new lessons, and a pleasure that seems almost 
ludicrously disproportionate, in the acquisition 
of the most trivial things. This arises, in the 
first place, from that appetite for knowledge 
which nature gives to all her children; and, 
in the second place, from the teacher’s ar- 
ranging all subjects of instruction in a scienti- 
fic order, and giving to his pupils, from the 
begigning, distinct and luminous ideas of all 
he teaches. Were instruction so arranged 
and administered in regard to other children, 
we might, as a general rule, expect similar 
results. 

“3. Perhaps no relation in life illustrates 
the necessity or the value of love and confi- 
dence between teacher and pupil, more stri- 
kingly than this. Conceive of a child placed 
before his teacher, watching every shade of 
muscular motion with his eye, catching the 
subtlest vibrations with his hand, and expend- 
ing his whole mind in striving to conjecture 
what muscles are to be moved ; and then sup- 
pose the feeling of shame or mortification, of 
fear or fright, to be superinduced, withdraw- 











ing all attention from eye and hand, choking |Germanic confederation, would undoubtedly 
the utterance, and paralyzing all the faculties. | stand preeminent, both in regard to the quan- 
Such, though to a less extent, is the obstruc-| tity and quality of instruction, After these 
tion which fear, or contemptuous manners in| should come Holland and Scotland,—the pro- 
a teacher, opposes to the progress of all chil-| vision for education in the former being much 
dren, the most extensive, while in the latter, per- 

“In comparing the condition of the deaf| haps, it is a little more thorough. Ireland, 
and dumb and the blind with what it was only a} too, has now a national system, which is ra- 
few years ago, there is one fact too significant | pidly extending, and has already accomplished 
to be omitted. Judge Blackstone published /a vast amount of good. ‘The same may be 
his celebrated commentaries on the English | said of France. Its system for national edu- 
law in 1765. In vol. 1, book 1, chap. 8, there | cation has now been in operation for about ten 
occurs the following sentence, which was then | years; it has done much, and promises much 
the acknowledged law in Westminster Hall ;| more. During the very last year, Belgium 
and for which he quotes Lord Coke, Fitzher- | has established such a system ; and before the 





bert, and others :— 

“<A man who is born deaf, dumb and 
blind, is looked upon by the law as in the same 
state with an idiot; he being supposed inca- 


pable of any understanding, as wanting all) 


those senses which furnish the human mind 
with ideas.’ 

“ Surely it cannot be denied that education 
has done something for mankind, since this doc- 
trine was sent forth as a great principle of law.” 

[Horace Mann is a zealous advocate for 
state schools, and finds in the experience 
of Europe renewed confirmations of his opinion 
upon this question. One of his arguments is 
econowy.]} 


revolution of 1830, while it was united with 
Holland, it enjoyed that of the latter country. 
England is the only one among the nations of 
Europe, conspicuous for its civilization and 
resources, which has not, and never has had, 
any system for the education of its people. 
And it is the country where, incomparably 
beyond any other, the greatest and most 
‘apalling social contrasts exist ;—where, in 
comparison with the intelligence, wealth, and 
refinement of what are called the higher 
classes, there is the most ignorance, poverty 
and crime among the lower. And yet in no 
country in the world have there been men 





* In England,” he says,“ where|who have formed nobler conceptions of the 





there is no national system, I saw many | power, and elevation, and blessedness that 
school-houses,—in Birmingham, Bristol, Li-| comes in the train of mental cultivation; and 
verpool, and elsewhere,—not capable of ac-}in ge country have there been bequests, dona- 
commodating more than from one hundred to | tions, and funds so numerous and munificent as 
four, or, at most, five hundred pupils, which | in England. Still, owing to the inherent vice 
cost from one hundred thousand to three or | and selfishness of their system, or their no- 
four hundred thousand dollars a-piece. One | system, there is no country in which so little 
edifice for a private school, such as 1 have |is effected, compared with their expenditure of 
seen in England,—not capable of containing | means; and what is done, only tends to sepa- 
more than five hundred scholars,—cost as| rate the different classes of society more and 
much as twenty of the plain and substantial | more widely from each other. 
grammar school-houses in Boston, each one of} “The statement of a few facts will show 
which will contain that number. Such is the|the amount expended, the inequality of the 
natural difference of acting from a set of ideas, | expenditure, and the comparatively little bene- 
or a frame of mind, which embraces the whole | fit derived therefrom. A few years ago, a 
people, or only a part of them, in its plans for| parliamentary commission was instituted to 
improvement,—of acting from aristocratical, | inquire into the amount and state of public 
or from republican principles. If the school-| charities in England and Wales. The com- 
houses which I saw in the most wealthy and | mission sat for a long time, and made most 
populous cities of Prussia, are a fair specimen | voluminous reports,—the mere digest or index 
of those in the rest of the kingdom, it would | of which fills 2341 printed folio pages. From 
not take more than a hundred of such as J | these I select the following facts :— 
saw in England, to equal the expense of all} “The annual income of the charity funds 
in the whole kingdom of Prussia, where the/for schools is set down in these reports at 
children of fourteen millions of people are} £312,545; [about one million and a half of 
almost universally in attendance. dollars,] but some schools very richly en- 
“ Arrange the most highly civilized and | dowed, were not included in the investigation, 
conspicuous nations of Europe in their due | and, in conversation with several most intelli- 
order of precedence, as it regards the educa-| gent men,—members of Parliament and 
tion of their people, and the kingdoms of|others,—I found their opinions to be, that, as 
Prussia and Saxony, together with several of} the respective amounts of the charity funds 
the western and south-western states of the | were rendered by persons who had an interest 
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was doubtless much below their real value, the loss of his own life, and the life of his 
and that probably £500,000 [two and a half deluded followers, out of forty-five children, 
millions of dollars] would be a moderate esti- above fourteen years of age, only eleven were 





in undervaluing them, the above aggregate Courtenay, raised a tumult which resulted in;he was obliged to use a writing case made 


for the blind. And yet he has written a 
| book, in three octavo volumes, which com- 
| mands the admiration of the best scholars and 


mate of their total annual income. It is easy |on investigation, found able to read and write, | critics. 


to see that if this sum were consolidated, and 
then distributed on principles of equality, it 


would be productive of incomputable good. several of these only occasionally. Out of 


Yet, in a country where such splendid endow- 
ments for the cause of education have been 
made, and their income is now annually dis-| 


and out of one hundred and seventeen, under 
fourteen, but forty-two attended school, and 


these forty-two, only six could read and 
write.’ 
“ In 1840, S. Tremenheere, assistant poor- 


bursed, there are, according to the estimate of law commissioner, reported .on the state of 
a late British writer, more than a million and ,education in that part of Wales in which the 
a half of children of a suitable age to attend Chartists, under Frost, made a sudden rising. 
school, who ‘are left in a condition of com- From this report, it appears that in five parish- 
plete ignorance.’ |es, having an aggregate population of 85,000, 
“ The following are instances of the present there were but 80 schools, and only 3308 chil- 
mode of distributing the income of the above dren in attendance. 
mentioned funds,—the county and town being | ** A civil commotion has prevailed, during 
given where the school exists, which is sup-|the greater part of the last year, over a con- 
ported by the fund named. | siderable portion of Wales, Large bodies of 
“ At Dunstable, county of Bedford, £330) farmers, feeling themselves aggrieved by the 
10s., annual income, (a pound is equivalent to| number of turnpike-gates, and the high rates 
almost five dollars of our money,) supports) of toll exacted for passing through them, com- 
forty boys, bined together, and commenced the work of 
* At Bedford, same county, a school with| midnight demolition. In the prosecution of 
£90 income, teaches four hundred and twenty | their enterprise, several lives have been lost, 
children, jend a vast amount of property destroyed. A 
** County of Berkshire, town of Reading,| military force has been marched into the 
£1043 15s. 9d. teaches twenty-two boys. | country to put down the disturbances ; and a 
“ At Tilehurst, same county, £16 10s. 6d.) judicial commission raised to try the offenders 
teaches one hundred children. |is now sitting. These violators of the law— 
** County of Cambridge, town of Bassing-|depredators upon private property, profess to 
bourne, £7 6s. 4d. teaches one hundred and|be very religious. ‘They derive their name, 
sixty children; while in Ely, same county,|and justify their outrages from Scripture. 


£231 1s. teaches twenty-four only. 

** County of Lancashire, town of Manches- 
ter, £2608 3s. 11d. teaches eighty; while 
in Bibchester, same county, £20 teaches one 
hundred. 

“ ‘There is a single class of schools in Eng- 
Jand,——those founded for giving instruction in 
the Latin and Greek languages,—sixty-five 
of which have an income not exceeding £20, 
and fifteen have an income of more than 
£1000. Several of this class have an in- 
come of four, five, or more thousand pounds, 
per annum. 

*« But this is enough to show how unequally 
the means of education are distributed in Eng- 
land, even where they are enjoyed at all, and 
how difficult it must be to introduce a general 
system, for the whole people, when many or 
most of the leading families already have 
schoals of their own. Such, too, is the natu- 
ral consequence of having no national system, 
—one in which the whole people can parti- 
Cipate. 

«“ Extracts from documents, authenticated 
by the government itself, serve still further 
to show the inequality of the means of edu- 
cation which exists in England, and some of 
its sad results. 

“«« In the House of Correction at Lewes, of 
846 prisoners, 48 only could read and write 
well ; 252 could read and write a little ; only 
8 had any idea of Christian doctrine ; 294 
knew nothing of our Saviour; 490 had heard} 
of.him, but-knew little more than his name ; 
54 knew something of his history.’ 

«In the locality where, in the year 1838, 


They call themselves ‘ Rebeccaites,’ or ‘ Re- 
becca and her daughters ;’ and they quote the 
following text as a sanction of their proceed- 
ings: ‘And they blessed Rebecea, and said 
unto her, Thou art our sister, be thou the 
mother of thousands of millions, and let thy 
seed ss the gate of them which hate 
them.’ Genesis xxiv. 60. According to their 
interpretation of this passage, they are the 
seed of Rebecca, and the owners of turnpike 
stock are * those which hate them,’—whose 
‘cares,’ therefore, they are commanded to 
* possess,’ —that is, to destroy. 

“‘ The history of the world is rife with proofs 
of the evils of ignorance ; but the present con- 
dition of England demonstrates that ignorance 
becomes more and more dangerous, just in 
proportion to the freedom of the institutions 
among which it is allowed to exist. Shall we 
take warning from these examples, or are we 
of those ‘ who will not be persuaded, though 
one should rise from the dead ?’” 

(To be continued.) 


Prescott.—It may not be generally known 
that Prescott, the author of the new book on 
Mexico, is nearly or quite blind. In the pre- 
face to his “ Ferdinand and Isabella,” he 
speaks of having employed a third person, 
ignorant of the Spanish language, on account 
of the weakness of his eyes. It seems that 
he has now entirely lost his sight, at least for 
ordinary purposes, He says, in his preface to 
the present work, that he has never seen his 
manuscript, and that he had not corrected or 


the fanatic, who called himself Sir William|even read his original draft, in penning which 


come to an end, there will be deceiv- 


Late paper. 


Bible in the Public Schools.—It affords us 
much pleasure to state, that at a meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Public Schools 
of the fourth section, Spring Garden, Phila- 
delphia, the following resolution has been 
unanimously adopted, viz. :— 


“ Resolved, That the teachers of the seve- 
ral schools in this section be, and they are 
hereby required, at the opening of the 
schools, to read a portion of the Hely Scrip- 
tures.” 

A similar resolution has already been 
adopted in the first section, (the city,) and in 
the third section (Southwark.)—Presbyfe- 
rian. 


Prophets.—The fate of Miller’s prediction 
respecting the end of the world, should be a 
caution to weak-minded people not to be car- 
ried away with every wind of doctrine. Be- 
tween March 2ist, 1843, and March 2ist, 
1844, the catastrophe was to occur, and yet 
the world revolves as usual, and not a whit 
reformed. The evil of such false pre- 
dictions is incalculable. They first alarm 
the weak, and then render them callous. We 
presume, however, that until the world does 


ers and deceived, for every thing is more ac- 
ceptable to some people than the pure and 
spiritual religion of the gospel.—Jbid. 


Important Improvement.-—The Philadelphia 
Sun states, that an engineer of that city has 
recently made an important improvement in 
the steam-engine, as applicable to locomo- 
tives, stationary and marine-engines, &c. In 
his machine, the use of connecting rods and 
slides is dispensed with, the friction reduced, 
the body rendered portable and compact, and 
the first cost rendered considerably less. The 
inventor is about submitting to public inspec- 
tion two engines of equal diameter and stroke, 
one built on the old plan, the other in the sim- 
plified way, as a means of testing the utility 
and economy of his patent. 


American Calicoes.—U pwards of one bun- 
dred and fifty million yards of calico are 
printed in this country annually, which are 
sold at from six to fifleen cents the ruaning 
yard. 


A most equitable verdict.—Dow and Gui- 
teau, of New York, brought a suit against 
Colton, the keeper of a faro bank, in New 
York, for the recovery of money won by Col- 
ton of their clerk, a young man by the name 
of Davis, who, after embezzling about $6000, 
confessed that he had lost his employers’ 
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Davis, who was a wit- 


sing lottery tickets. 
ness on the trial, stated, that he had at various 
times lost sums of from $100 to $400, amount- 
ing in all to over $4000, at Colton’s gambling- 
house, The jury found a verdict of $4621 87 
for the plaintiffs.— Late paper. 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
Oregon—its Extent and Value. 


The subject which has been so much agita- 
ted for some time past, in and out of Congress, 
of the occupancy and settlement of Oregon, 
together with the controversy between this 
country and the British government, respect- 
ing the adjustment of its boundaries, was the 
topic of an able speech by Senator Dayton, of 
New Jersey, in the Senate of the United 
States in the Second month last. The follow- 
ing extract from the speech, furnishes a pic- 
ture of that wild and remote region which it 
would be well for our countrymen in general 
to read, and seriously to reflect upon, before 
they countenance a project, that may lead to 
consequences of fearful and incalculable inter- 
est to the nation. After discussing the seve- 
ral points upon which the loose and uncertain | 
title of our government to that country rests, | 
the speaker proceeds :— 

*“ But, Mr. President, aside from all con- 
siderations of controverted right to the Terri- | 
tory, there are questions of policy to which 
we should turn our attention; and in this 
view it is well to consider the extent and value 
of Oregon, and the effect of its immediate set- 
tlement. And here I cannot but remark, that 
never was there a country about which there 
seems such diversity of opinion and contradic- 
tion of representation. hile one ‘class re- 
present it as blooming in all the pristine sweet- 
ness of a virgin Eden, a kind of earthly 
elysium near the setting sun; another, who 
would seem to be equally well informed, 
describe it as one of the most arid, dreary, 
and miserable wastes of desolation that was 
ever made. Of the former class we need 
hardly go beyond the printed speech of the 
Senator from Illinois, (Mr. Semple,) the mover 
of the resolution under discussion. He speaks 
of the country as ‘that delightful country,’ 
and says, that in a few years we ‘ will see 
what is now a wilderness the most delightful 
residence of man.’ And sundry others speak 
of the country in the same way. On the 
other hand, there is an abundance of authority 
for its utter and superlative worthlessness as a 
whole. And I trust I may be pardoned here 
for reading an extract from a western paper 
of recent date, republished in the National 
Intelligencer of this city. Here it is :— 

«* What there is in the Territory of Ore- 
gon to tempt our national cupidity no one can 
tell. Of all the countries on the face of this 
earth, it is one of the least favoured of heaven. 
It is the mere riddlings of creation. It is 
almost as barren as the desert of Africa, and 
quite as unhealthy as the Campania of Italy. 
To leave the fertile and salubrious lands on 
this side of the Rocky Mountains, and to go 

beyond their snowy summits a thousand miles, 
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|to be exiled from law and society, and to en- 


deavour to extort food from the unwilling sand 
heaps which are there called earth, is the 
maddest enterprise that ever deluded foolish 
man. We would not be subjected to the in- 
numerable and indescribable tortures of a 
journey to Oregon, for all the soil that its 
savage hunters ever wandered over. The 
journey thither, from all accounts, is terrible 
enough, but it is Paradisean when contrasted 
with the wasting miseries which beset the 
wretched emigrant when he has reached the 
point where he fancied his unutterable woes 
were to cease, but where he finds they are to 
be increased beyond all endurance. Of the 
last party of emigrants that left Missouri for 
Oregon, only eight died of starvation before 
reaching Fort Hall, which is but half way to 
the country that is reckoned inhabitable by 
those who are afflicted with the Oregon 
mania. 

*« All the writers and travellers agree in 
representing Oregon as a vast extent of moun- 
tains, and valleys of sand dotted over with 
green and cultivable spots. This is the re- 
presentation given of it by Cox, Bonneville, 
Farnham and Hinds. Now, that such a 
wretched territory should excite the hopes 
and the cupidity of citizens of the United 
States, inducing them to leave comfortable 
homes for its heaps of sand, is indeed passing 
strange. Russia has her Siberia, and England 
has her. Botany Bay; and if the United 
States should ever need a country to which 
to banish its rogues and scoundrels, the utility 
of such a region as Oregon will be demon- 
strated,’ ” 

‘“«[Mr. Breese here inquired from what pa- 
per this extract came ?] 

“ Mr. Dayton.—From the Louisville Jour- 
nal, a paper, as I am informed, of high stand- 
ing, and extensive circulation in the West. I 
read the extract without adopting its senti- 
ments as to the character of the country in the 


full extent; but this description in a paper of | below my estimate. 


the West, so widely circulated as the Louis- 
ville Journal, is evidence to my mind that 
public sentiment there in behalf of the settle- 
ment of Oregon is not so universal as some 
gentlemen have represented it. But, lest I 
may subject myself to the same imputation 
cast upon the Senator from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Choate,) I desire here to disclaim any 
intent to burlesque the subject or feelings of 
Senators, who seem to be excessively sensi- 
tive upon the point. With the permission, 
therefore, of the Senate, I will call attention 
to another extract of a graver tone, and 
from a paper above all exception. 1 read 
from the Christian Advocate of the 7th of this 
month :— 

“The West must have land enough yet 
to settle and improve at home. The popula- 
tion cannot be so crowded for half a century 
to come, as to be willing to incur the horrors 
of war to acquire waste lands on the other 
side of the globe. Indeed, when we take into 
view the inducements which must be offered 
to a people circumstanced as the inhabitants 
of the western States and Territories are, in 
order to induce them to emigrate, and com- 
pare them with what the Oregon Territory 








presents, we should be inclined to think the 
representation of their feelings as having been 
made on very insufficient grounds. We have 
some opportunity from our position to form a 
correct estimate of the soil, climate, produc- 
tions, and facilities of the country from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, as we 
have had a large mission there for several 
years, distributed in small parties over the 
Territory ; and, from all we have learned, we 
should prefer migrating to Botany Bay. With 
the exception of the lands on the Wallamette, 
and strips along a few of the smaller water- 
courses, the whole country is among the most 
irreclaimable barren wastes of which we have 
read, except the desert of Zahara. Nor is 
this the worst of it. The climate is so un- 
friendly to human life that the native popula- 
tion has dwindled away, under the ravages of 
its malaria, to a degree which defies all his- 
tory to furnish a parallel in.so wide a range 
of country ; and the scattered remnants of the 
wandering tribes of Indians who still remain, 
exhibit a degree of decrepitude, loathsome dis- 
ease, and moral degradation, which is un- 
known, among any other portion of our abo- 
rigines, So entirely sunken and subdued are 
these wretched people, and so rapid has been 
their decay, that they predict their own anni- 
hilation from the ‘cold sickness,’ as they 
have learned to call the ague, which is a 
prominent symptom of the terrible malady 
which annually visits them in all their wan- 
derings.’ 

‘‘ In addition to these descriptions of recent 
date, I might refer to a speech by Mr. Bates, 
of Missouri, in the House of Representatives, 
in 1828. But he there describes the country 
as so superlatively wretched, that I will not 
stop to read it, I refer to the above as a 
specimen of what has been thought and said 
by some in respect to this country, that is 
to be ‘ the most delightful residence of man.’ 

“ 1 confess these descriptions are somewhat 
I had thought it a poor 
country as a whole, but not quite so poor as 
these authentic accounts would make it. Yet 
these accounts are, perhaps, substantially cor- 
rect, as applied to the country as a whole, 
though I have no doubt there are some green 
spots, some strips along the streams, which 
may be good, and even perhaps rich, for agri- 
cultural purposes ; and it is to these spots that. 
the glowing descriptions have been applied. 
But these spots of green are, I judge, but 
sparse spots over the general face of its deso- 
lation. They are confined, almost exclusively, 
to that strip of country bordering on the Paci- 
fic, and reaching back to the first range of 
mountains—an average distance of from 75 to 
100 miles, at most. From this (the first range 
from the sea,) to the Blue Mountains, it is 
generally a sterile, parched up region, though 
in some small degree available for pasturage, 
&c. But thence to the great rocky ledge 
itself there stretches a savage, lava-washed 
desert, unfit for the abode of man. Judg- 
ing from all the sources of authentic in- 
formation to which I have had access, I 
should think the Territory, taken together, a 
very poor region for agricultural purposes, 
and in that respect, unworthy of much con- 
























































sideration or contest at the hands of this|Irish have adopted, with success, a similar 


government. 


— 
TIMES OF TRIAL. 


Times of trial let us know ourselves; they 
teach us what we are. They do not so much 
make us bad, perhaps, as show us what bad 
things there are still within us. Many peo- 
ple, when they do wrong in times of trial, 
speak as if the trial was the cause of the 
wrong which they do; whereas the trial does 
no more perhaps than bring out to light evils 
that were previously existing in the soul. I 
was speaking with a person very lately, in 
reference to the excitement and commotion 
which took place in the neighbourhood some 
time ago; and, he said, “ They often make 
me very wicked,” I thought it would be more 
correct to say, that the thing which had taken 
omy had shown him something wicked about 

im which he had not previously seen—that 
the agitation had not so much caused his im- 
perfections as brought them to light, and 
given him an opportunity of learning what was 
amiss within him. 

It would be well for people, when they find 
themselves, in time of excitement and perse- 
cution, Carried away by anger and resent- 
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mode for exportation to the East Indies. 


To Destroy Caterpillars.—An English pa- 
per states, that a gardener in Glasgow places 
a piece of woolen cloth in each currant bush, 
which proves an effectual remedy, as they uni- 
versally take to the cloth for shelter, and he 
destroys thousands each day. 


Mode of Increasing the Growth of Pota- 
toes.—The flowers being cut off as they ap- 
peared on the plants, the number of potatoes 





tion of Friends in America, was held on the 
evening of the 15th instant, in the Committee- 
room on Mulberry street. The proceedings 
of the Managers during the past year were 
satisfactory and encouraging ; a report com- 
prising the substance of which being directed 
to be printed, we intend to insert next week. 
The officers appointed for the’ ensuing year 
are as follows :— 


Secretary.—Samuel Bettle, Jr. 
Treasurer.—Benjamin H. Warder. 


Corresponding Members.——John Paul, Tho- 
mas Kimber, John G. Hoskins. 


Managers.--George Williams, Jeremiah 


produced was much greater than where the| Hacker, John Elliott, Joseph Rakestraw, 
blossoms had remained untouched. Early in| Uriah Hunt, John Carter, Townsend Sharp- 
October, the stems and leaves of the plants | less, George G. Williams, Paul Ww. Newhall, 
which had not bore flowers, were strong and John Lippincott, Charles Ellis, Theophilus 
green; the others yellow, and in a state of|E. Beesley, James R. Greeves, Horatio C. 
decay. The plants which had been stripped | Wood, William Bettle. 

of flowers produced (on the same space of —_ 

ground) about four times the weight of large 


potatoes, very few small ones being found. A stated meeting of the Female Branch of 





Those on which the flowers and fruit were 
left, produced but a small number of middle- 
sized potatoes, with a great number of little 
| ones, from the size of a common filbert to that 
of a walnut. 





ment, if instead of throwing the blame on the 
events and circumstances, they would take 
the blame home to themselves, and suspect 
the state of their souls. We have no right to 
reckon ourselves any better than we prove to 
be in fimes of trial. We are not to reckon 
our religious attainments according to what 
we feel in our meetings, nor according to the 
pleasures we find in reading good books; but 
according to the decision with which we 
choose the good, and reject the evil in time of 
temptation, and according to the firmness and 
calmness with which we pass through reproach 
and persecution, and the perseverance with 
which we pursue the path of arduous duty. If 














Seneca has very elegantly said, that ‘‘ malice | 
drinks one half of its own poison.” 


the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
in the Committee-room, at the Bible Deposi- 
tory, on Fifth-day, the 2d of Fifth month, at 
4 o'clock. 


The stated annual meeting of the Haverford 


School Association will be held at the Com- 
mittee-room, Arch Street Meeting-house, 


True religion and virtue give a cheerful | Fifth mo. 13th, 1844, at 4 o'clock, P. M. 


and happy turn to the mind, admit of all 
true pleasures, and even procure the greatest. 
— Addison, 
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On another page is placed a communication 


Cuares Exuis, Sec’ry. 


— 
Marnirp, at Friends’ Meeting, Burlington, N. J., on 


sss | Fifth-day, the 4th instant, Samve. W., son of Edward 


THE FRIEND. 


and Esther E. Taylor, to Exszaseru, daughter of 
Thomas and Sarah W. Dugdale. 


Diep, at his residence in New Garden, Chester coun- 
ty, on the 20th of First month, 1844, of a lingering and 
| painful illness, which he bore with paticnce and resig- 


we would know ourselves, we must ask our-| from a friend which will sufficiently fulfil our | nation becoming a Christian, Wituiam THomrson, in 


selves what we are in our families, when our | engagements in respect to a more extended 
children try us, and when our husbands and notice of the late Yearly Meeting. We deem 
wives disappoint and grieve us ; and not what | it right, however, to add, that at the last sit- 
we are when sitting under a sermon from a) ting of that body, the members of the Meet- 


favourite preacher, or when reading a book of| ing fur Sufferings were notified to convene 
our favourite author, We must ask ourselves) jn the evening on a special and momentous 


what we are when we meet with rebukes, as | occasion. 


well as when we meet with commendations— 
when we are betrayed, insulted, and reviled, | 
as well as when we are surrounded by a host 
of smiling friends. We must reckon ourselves 
to have just so much religion as we exhibit in 
the hour of trial. If we do right no longer 
than while all things around us go on pleasant- 
ly, we have no right to reckon ourselves to 
have any religion at all. If we are good tem- 
pered only so long as no one injures or in- 
sults us; if we are calm and kind only so long | 
as we are allowed to go on without persecu- 
tion and disappointment, we have no right to 
reckon ourselves good tempered, or patient, or 
kind, or calm, at all.— Eng. Investigator. 


— 
Butter.—The Arabs melt their butter over 


a slow fire, which expels all the watery parti- 
cles ; it will then keep without salt; and the 





Information had been received 
from Washington that the subject of the an- 
nexation of ‘Texas was likely to be immedi- 
ately brought before the National Legislature, 
and serious apprehensions were felt that the 
project would be acceded to. Friends of that 
meeting, we learn, accordingly did meet, and 
united in the adoption of a memorial against 
the measure, and a deputation of three of their 
number left this city on Second-day, to attend 
to its presentation to Congress. We rejoice 
that this step has been taken, and fervent are 
our desires that it may prove availing. But 
even should it, unhappily, prove otherwise, 
there will remain the consoling reflection, that 
they have done what they could to prevent a 
course pregnant with dire and complicated 
evil. 


The annual meeting of the Bible Associa- 


the 79th year of his age; a member of New Garden 
Monthly and Particular Meeting. 


,on the morning of the 7th instant, Mary Evorr- 
ton, an elder and member of Somerset Monthly Meet- 
| ing, in Belmont county, Ohio, in the sixty-first year of 
jher age. She bad been concerned to live in the fear of 
| the Lord, and endeavoured to discharge her social and 
religious duties to her children as a tender and concern- 
| ed parent—to her friends, as one kindly interested in 
promoting their welfare and happiness; and to the 
church as an upright and consistent member. Her last 
illness was short and severe, and during the forepart of 
| it, she passed through much close exercise ; but on the 
| day before her decease, her children being in the room, 
she spoke to them very pertinently, beginning with 
these words, “ My peace flows as a river.”—Her voice, 
which, from the effect of the disease, had becn scarcely 
intelligible, became so clear as to be distinctly under- 
stood, and she addressed them for nearly half an hour. 
In the course of the evening she said, “ This had been 
the happiest day of her life; that no tongue could tell 
what she had suffered in the forepart of her illness, but 
now it was all takew away; expressing her thankful- 
ness for the fuvour; and frequently exclaimed, “ O, the 
peacc—the sweet peace I feel.” On the following 





morning with uplifted hands, and a countenance which 
bespoke the screnity and peace of her mind, she said, 
“O, the beautiful prospect,”—and, at another time, 
“tell my friends that all will be well.” She was favour- 
ed with her understanding to within a very few minutes 
of ber close, and peacefully departed, we trust, to an 
inheritance among the saints in light. 
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For ‘** The Friend.” 


The Board of Managers of The Association 
of stems we the free Instruction of Adult 
Coloured Persons, Report, 


That they commenced the duties of their 
appointment at the usual time; and opened 
the school for coloured men on the second of 
Tenth month last, in the room on Willing’s 
alley, it being again granted for the purpose. 

They believed that the objects of the Asso- 
ciation had been promoted, and would con- 
tinue to be, by the employment of a sufficient 
number of competent teachers. Experience 
has satisfied them that the regular attendance 
of the scholars, and interest in their studies, 
depend much on the aid and attention; bestow- 
ed on their progress, at best, often rendered 
slow and difficult, by many unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. 

One hundred and thirty-six scholars entered 
their names; and the average attendance for 
the season was a little over forty,—-a consider- 
able increase on last year, 

By reports of committees, appointed month- 
ly, to take oversight of the school, it appears, 
that in addition to the regular order of instruc- 
tion in classes, portions of a few evenings, du- 
ring the season, were ogcupied in explana- 
tions on useful subjects, to the scholars gene- 
rally. 

On these occasions some interesting illus- 
trations were exhibited. 

This method of imparting knowledge to 
such a class of learners, we believe is calcu- 
lated to enliven their interest, and promote the 
welfare of the school. 

The managers are sensible, that in their 
endeavours to afford instruction to a portion of 
our fellow-beings, who suffer many peculiar 
disadvantages, they ean look for little apparent 
fruit; yet many scholars have made encour- 
aging progress, and all, we believe, have gain- 
ed some useful learning. 

We may also hope that our efforts in behalf 
of this neglected portion of the community, by 
acknowledging their claim on our sympathy, 
and their capability for greater usefulness, 
tend to encourage their own endeavours to ele- 
vate and improve their condition. 

The Association, in its limited sphere of 
labour, can but feebly advance this philanthro- 
pic cause; yet we should fail of our duty, did 
we not extend to a class favoured with few 
outward advantages, a portion of our many 
blessings. 

The order of the school was highly satis- 
factory, and at its close, on the 29th of Se- 
cond month, the teachers and managers 
present, were encouraged, by a general ex- 
pression of thankfulness on the part of the 
scholars, that this opportunity for improve- 
ment had been again extended. 

A strong desire was also manifested, to 
receive in future the assistance of The Asso- 
ciation. 

Signed by direction of the managers, 

Wa. L. Eowarps, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Third mo. 5th, 1844. 


The officers of The Association, for the 
ensuing year, are :—— 
Secretary.—James Kite. 
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Treasurer.—John C, Allen. 
Managers.—Israel H. Johnson, Nathaniel 


H. Brown, Edward Richie, William L. Ed- 


wards, Isaac C. Stokes, Edward Brown, Joseph 
E. Maule. 


The Association for the Free Instruction of | py ider 


Coloured Females, Report, 
That the school was opened in Willing’s 


alley, on the evening of the 5th of Tenth mo., 


1843, and continued until the Ist of Third mo. 


following. 


There were entered, during that time, one 


hundred and seventy-one women. ‘The aver- 
age number in attendance has been nearly 
thirty-six,—which exceeded that of last year. 
Of these, sixty-five wrote in copy-books, ten 
were instructed in arithmetic, and a number 


recited portions of Scripture on Third-day 


evenings. 


During the early part of the season, the 


school was large; but from “ protracted 


meetings,” and other causes, the number con- 
siderably decreased towards the close. Still 
there were those among them, whose respect- 


ful deportment, faithful attendance through | From | to 2 years 10 
7 


the whole term, and manifest improvement, 


gave satisfactory evidence that our exertions | 


on their behalf were not made in vain. 
On behalf of the Association, 


Saran Auten, Sec’ry. 
Philadelphia, Third mo., 1844. 


_—_—— 
——— 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 
PHYSICIANS’ REPORT. 


To the Board of Managers :-—The lapse of 
another year has brought round the period, 
when it is incumbent upon the physicians to 
the Asylum, to present to its managers their 
annual report of the number of patients, 
have been under treatment at the Institution 


during the past twelve months, and the result Imbecility 


attendant thereon. Where the number of 
patients is comparatively so small, it is not to 
be expected, that much of interest, in a statis- 
tical point of view, can be exhibited by the 


result of a single year’s experience,—or that | 


general conclusions can be safely drawn there- 
from; but where the record is cautiously and 
accurately kept, its evidence is cumulative, 
and, in the course of time, acquires importance 
and weight. 

Since our last report, forty-two new cases 
have been admitted into the Asylum, which, 
added to the forty-six resident therein at that 
time, makes eighty-eight, who have received 
our attention and aid throughout the year. 

Thirty-four of the patients remaining in the 
house at the date of our last report, were then 
deemed incurable, in consequence of the length 
of time their respective disorders had continu- 
ed, or their complications, ur frou: aaturat 
imbecility ; nine of those since admitted come 
under the same category, from the same 
causes. Of the cases now in the house, forty 
are of this character. 


Men. Women. Total. 


24 18 42 
Admitted previously, 25 21 46 
Total, 49 39 88 


Age.—Of the eighty-eight patients, there 
were 


20 years, - - 7 
Between 20 and 30 years’ - 24 

30 “ 40 “ * - 21 

40 “ 50 « = 16 

50 “ 60 “ w e ll 

60 “ 70 « - 6 

70.% 0 .¢°. . 3—88 


Civil State.--Of the patients admitted du- 
ring this year, there were 
Single men 19 Married men 5 Widowers0 Total 24 


“ womenl10 “ women7 Widows 1 “ 18 
Admitted 
previously, 
Singlemen 16“ men 7 Widowers2 “ 25 
“ women!iI3 “ women7 Widows 1 “ Qi 
58 26 4 88 


DURATION OF DISEASE. 
In those admitted this year, Admitted previously, Total. 


Lessthan 1 year 20 Less than 1 year 8 28 
From } to 2 years 2 12 

* fe 5 * ® 28'S .4..5.588 
5t010 “ 4 *- sut = F Ti 
Over a Fg “10029 “ 8 9 
—_— * 20030 “ 7 7 

42 “30t.40 “ 2 2 

“40t050 * 1 1 

“ puberty 4 4 

46 88 


Form of Insanity prevailing in these pa- 
tients during the year. 


In those admitted this year, Admitted previously, Total. 


Mania 20 Mania 17 37 
Monomania 4 Monomania 1 5 
Melancholia 4 Melancholia 0 4 

Moral Insanity 3 Moral Insanity 1 4 

which | Chronic Hysteria 1 - - - 1 
mentia 9 Dementia 16 25 

1 Imbecility 7 8 

— Idiocy 44 

42 —_-- 

46 88 


The term Imbecility is employed to denote 
a state where there has been only sufficient 
development of the faculties to raise the indi- 
vidual a grade above an idiot. 

Age at the time of admission, and age at the 
time of the first attack of the disease, of the 
forty-two patients admitted this year. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 








iets 


Of the forty-five patients under treatment 
during the year, including twelve who were 


Sex.—Of those admitted during the year,|in the house at the commencement of the 


there were 


year, and thirty-three received since. 
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FIRST CLASS. There were also several cases of pneumonia 


I ofa grave character. All, however, recover- 
on pedis gates be oe ; les except the case above mentioned, and at 





Stati the present time, there is no case of sickness 
*Genvaledent " - 95 |im the house, other than those lesions which 
¥ 4 ~~ |affect the manifestations of mind. 
Less than three months, but not the first ame maven 
attack - ° . 10 RECAPITULATION. 

Seetiey “ae 3: oer In the Asylum, Third month Ist, 

Convalescent . : oe 1843, = . . 46 

Improved ‘ 3 ‘ 1--10 | Received since . - 42—88 
Discharged or died - - 36 


SECOND CLASS, 


Remaining Third month Ist, 1844, 
More than three, and less than twelve 


52—88 


Of the thirty-six patients discharged 

months ¢ $ ? 13) ‘there were 

Restored - - 2 7 Restored ° - ~ 17 

Much improved - . >: a Much improved - . - 8 

Convalescent - ° ; l Improved .- - - 7 

Stationary . ° 2 Stationary : . te 
Died - . - - 1—13 Died E 2 S 4—36 


THIRD CLAss. Of the fifty-two patients remaining, 


Between one and two years - 11|_. there are 

Restored - $ y a Restored - ° é 3 
Convalescent - _ ‘ 1 Convalescent . ° — 
Much improved - ’ «ee Much improved, . . 6 
Improved > : . 1 Improved, ‘ ‘ < 2 
Stationary i ‘ - QJ] | Stationary : . a 86—52 


In the great majority of the cases now in 
the Asylum, the disease producing insanity 
Over two years’ - . . 6|has become chronic, and the hope of their 
Restored - : ° 1 restoration has long since passed away. ‘Most 
Much improved - ° a of these have resided there for many years, 
Improved : : ° 2——-6 |and have long felt it to be their home. Their 


iat aie , ace and comfort are far more effectuall 

One case in the third class, and the one in imma and guarded from interruption, rl 
the fourth otane of restorations, are reported | they could be out of the walls of such an insti- 
in the table as « restored to usual health ;” the tution; and when all things are taken into 
individuals having evinced some eccentricity consideration, there is ground to hope, that the 
of conduct through life. . |equal distribution of the sources of happiness 

There have four deaths taken place during | may not be materially encroached upon, even 
the year, one from among the patients in the ainong this class of our fellow-creatures. Be 
classification, the others from those deemed that as it may, it is truly gratifying to see 
tavaruble. : a how much many of them enjoy life amid the 

Phe first, No. 15, was in her sixty-seventh | scenes with which they are surrounded, and 
year, and, in consequence of fright, became | under circumstances generally deemed most 
“imbecile” soon after puberty. She had resi- afflicting. 
ded in the Asylum for many years: her death Although the probable eradication of the 
was caused by general dropsy. No. 44, was disease is greatly dependent upon the brevity 
in her fifty-fifth year, and had been deranged of its duration, yet its long continuance should 
about six months. When brought to the Asy-| not entirely preclude the hope of cure. In- 
lum, she had slight paralysis of the muscles of | stances occasionally occur of great ameliora- 
one side of the face, and was suffering greatly | tion of the symptoms and entire recovery 
from chronic gastritis. She died of apoplexy. from insanity, after the individual has laboured 
No. 2, was in bis sixty-second year, and had under it for a great number of years. Such 
been deranged about twenty-eight OF nin€|instances have been witnessed among those 
years, during the greater part of which time 


FOURTH CLASS. 





he was an inmate of this Institution. He died who had long been inmates of this Asylum, and | 


C hyddeth No. 27 in some of the cases of a paroxysmal charac- 
~ a aaa a of hie. = ar? vane ter, which have existed for years, we have the 
y J Ser tS Ge- | satisfaction of observing a gradual improve- 

rangement immediately succeeded an attack ment taking place 
of fever, which occurred while in the western One interesting case of the latter descrip- 
Sediedan about a sons He laboured | Finn, is that of a female well known to the 
i i oe pee eeenen sot insane, but Managers, who spent a few weeks in the Asy- 
“puting fie'forepart of the winter, influenza aiaied, * tae eo ren sa ae 
prevailed extensively in the Institution among h Sool deli ae ok y Fees of age, and 
both patients and attendants. as been subject to attacks o insanity for the 
last twenty-five years, During the earlier 
* The two convalescent have been in the house but a | Patt of that time, the disease was nearly con- 
few weeks. This term is applied only to those cuses|‘!nuous for a year or eighteen months at a 
which are evidently returning to health. time, the paroxysms severe, and the intervals 

























of reason comparatively short. She first en- 
tered this Institution in 1820, was discharged 
cured, and has since been re-admitted eleven 
times. Within the last six years, her disease 
has gradually assumed a much milder type, 
and the paroxysms are now of but few weeks 
duration, the intervals being lengthened out to 
many months, during which time the effect of 
her malady in impairing her original powers 
of mind and capacity for enjoyment, is but lit- 
tle apparent. 

The general treatment, both medical and 
moral, is still the same as that heretofore pur- 
sued, adapting it to the different circumstan- 
ces and form of disease exhibited in each case. 
Moral means perhaps claim primary impor- 
tance, inasmuch as they are almost universal 
in their application, and are generally produc- 
tive of benefit to all who are brought within 
the sphere of their influence. 

Of these means, none is more useful than 
appropriate labour, and exercise in the open 
air, and the advantages to be derived from 
them have been freely enjoyed by the patients 
during the greater part of the year. When- 
ever the weather will permit, and the ground 
is not too wet, an attendant goes out with a 
party in the morning, who are employed until 
noon in the various Sccupations of ihe farm 
and garden,—he assisting and encouraging 
them in their labour. Several of the incurable 
and most of the convalescent male patients 
are thus daily employed. The morbid sensi- 
bility of the latter, while so engaged, is allay- 
ed, their thoughts are more continuously 
diverted from the subjects of their hallucina- 
tions, and they are rendered altogether more 
comfortable, and better contented during the 
period of absence from their friends, than per- 
haps they could be by any other mode of 
treatment. _In the afternoon another party is 
taken out to labour, while the former is en- 
gaged at the Library, in walking, or in some 
of the various amusements. In the winter, 
basket-making, and the use of tools in the 
carpenter’s shop, supply in part, the place of 
work on the farm, &c., which, during that 
season, is necessarily in great measure sus- 
pended. Such as cannot be induced to work, 
are taken to walk, sometimes for several 
miles, occasionally visiting the manufactories 
and other objects of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Playing quoits and ball, riding on the rail- 
road, and similar emusements requiring con- 
siderable bodily exertion, are in much request 
among patients of this description. One pa- 
tient whose disease had been but little relieved 
under other treatment for several months, was 
restored to health in a comparatively short 
time, while actively engaged in collecting and 
preserving specimens of Natural History. We 
aim at having every male patient, whose con- 
dition will at all admit of it, to spend a con- 
siderable portion of each day in the open air, 
employed in some of the ways already speci- 
fied, and generally succeed: in inducing at 
least two-thirds, and often a much larger pro- 
portion of the whole number of this class in 
the Institution, daily to avail themselves of the 
advantage of this system. 

The women, from being accustomed to 
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For * The Friend.”’ 
YEARLY MEETING. 


The Yearly Meeting of Ministers and El- 
ders met on Seventh-day, the 13th instant. 
Our friend, Sarah Emlen, was liberated by 
this body to pay a religious visit to Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland. On the following 
Second-day the Meeting for Discipline con- 
vened. Isabel Casson, Rachel Priestman, 
and John Pease, of England, and several 
other ministers from different Yearly Meet- 
ings on this continent, were in attendance. 

Epistles from London and Dublin, and from 
all the Yearly Meetings on this continent 
were read. Although the present may, in 
some respects, be considered as a low time in 


under suffering, yet these epistolary commu- 
nications, when seasoned with the savor of 
life, give evidence that however widely sepa- 
rated the faithful, upright members may be, 
yet we are one people, having the same hope, 
the same faith, and the same object in view, 
to bring glory to Him who hath created us. 


showing their proceedings during the past 
year, were read. By these, an interesting 
correspondence with other similar bodies was 
spread before the meeting, showing the con- 
cern maintained, to incite each other, in love, 
to a faithful discharge of duty, and to inter- 
change views and feelings upon the important 
affairs. of Society, in Christian freedom and 
affection, A memorial had been prepared 
and forwarded to the Legislature of this State, 
now sitting, against a pending bill, providing 
for a more rigorous collection of militia fines ; 
the concluding paragraph whereof is as fol- 
ws :— 
Phe? jeving, as we do, that the religion of 
our Lard end Saviour Jesus Christ, is utterly 
at variance with the spirit and practice of war; 
that, as a Christian people we are required to 
maintain in life and conduct, the principles. of 
peace and good will to men, whatever our tes- 
timony may cost;—that the charter under 
which the country was settled, irrevocably 
guaranteed freedom of conscience to all who 
should live peaceably under the government ; 
and that this freedom is proclaimed by the 
highest authority of the commonwealth, to be 
an indefeasible and inherent right—we ear- 
nestly but respectfully remonstrate against 
the enactment of the bill in question into a 
law.” 

In furtherance of the righteous testimony 
against slavery, this body had printed nine 
thousand copies of the History of the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery in our Society which was 
adopted at our last Yearly Meeting, and one 
thousand copies of a digest of the laws on sla- 
very, statistics, &c., in relation to coloured 
people in the State of Delaware; they had 
also made strenuous efforts to procure the pas- 
sage of a law by the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, to protect the rights of the free people 
of colour. 

A succinct account of the Society, its doc- 
trines, &c., prepared by a Friend at the re- 
quest of the publisher of a work on the differ- 
ent Religious Societies in the United States, 
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had been submitted to, and approved by 
them. 

The proceedings of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, in its various labours for the promotion 
of the cause of Truth, and the good of Soci- 
ety, were approved by the Yearly Meeting, 
and its members encouraged to continued faith- 
fulness. 

When considering the state of Society as 
portrayed in the answers to the queries, the 
rightly concerned members were enabled “ to 
set where the people sit ;” and though cause 
for mourning was apparent, yet the condes- 
cending goodness of the Head of the Church, 
in spreading the solemnizing influence of his 
presence over the meeting, and qualifying 


c “*\ some to administer pertinent counsel and ex- 
our Society, and the seed in many places is | 


hortation, were consolatory and encouraging. 

The continued neglect of many of our mem- 
bers, to assemble for the purpose of Divine 
worship, particularly on First-day afternoon, 
and in the middle of the week, brought much 
exercise over the meeting, and Friends were 
stirred up to a more honest discharge of the 


: » | duty they owe to such delinquents, and to be 
The minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings, | 


careful to set a good example themselves, by 
bringing their children, and all those under 
their care, who were not unavoidably detained 
at home, to all our meetings. By so doing, 
they would be more likely to realize a renewal 
of strength, and a capacity to perform spiritual 
worship, than if they refused to make little 
sacrifices, and permitted part of their families 
to remain at home from light causes. Friends 
were likewise cautioned against giving way to 
a dull lethargic state when in meeting, which, 
when indulged in, closes up the way for re- 
ceiving good, and is a cause of stumbling and 
offence to honest inquirers. 

Much exercise was brought over the minds 
of many Friends, on account of some of our 
members having occasionally gone to places 
where hireling ministers officiated ; and an 
ardent desire was felt that our Christian testi- 
mony to a free gospel ministry should be faith- 
fully maintained, and no countenance be given 
to that exercised in the will, wisdom, and time 
of man. 

An interesting report was received from the 
committee having the care of West-town 
Boarding School. Its affairs appear to be in 
a satisfactory condition. The care of the 
committee to maintain our ancient testimony 
to simplicity, and plainness in dress and lan- 
guage among the scholars, was fully approved 
by the meeting, and a minute sent down to 
the subordinate meetings, enjoining it upon 
all those having the charge of children placed 
in that seminary, to have the clothing fur- 
nished them, conformed to the regulation 
respecting dress, long since adopted. 

The report of the committee for the gradual 
civilization, &c., of the Indian natives was 
gratifying, inasmuch as it showed the con- 
tinued care of the committee, and the ad- 
vancement of the natives in the arts of civil- 
ized life, and their desire to have their children 
educated, also their progress in temperance ; 
but it was mournful as exhibiting the perse- 
vering efforts of avaricious men to dispossess 
them of their homes. Much sympathy was 
expressed for this persecuted people, and the 


language revived, ‘Open thy mouth for the 
dumb, in the cause of all such as are appointed 
to destruction. Open thy mouth, judge right- 
eously, and plead the cause of the poor and 
needy.” 

By the report of the committee on educa- 
tion, the situation of the children of Friends 
within this Yearly Meeting was unfolded, and 
the difficulty of conferring upon them, in many 
situations, a guarded religious education, fully 
pointed out. It introduced the meeting into 
feelings of sadness and deep concern, to find 
so many of this interesting portion of Society 
receiving their education out of its pale and 
influence, and exposed to irreligious and cor- 
rupting example and conversation. Friends 
were exhorted to allow the importance of the 
subject to take due hold of their minds, and to 
make the necessary exertion and sacrifice to 
shield their tender offspring from the evils 
which attend their associations in mixed 
schools. 

The women’s meeting being brought under 
a like exercise, a committee was appointed by 
it, to co-operate with the men in this interest- 
ing concern. The report was directed to be 
printed, 


The Friends appointed last year to unite 
with Virginia Yearly Meeting, and the com- 
mittees of North Carolina and Baltimore 
Yearly Meetings, in considering the propriety 
of laying down the ancient Yearly Meeting of 
Virginia reported, it was the united judgment 
that the Yearly Meeting be discontinued, 
a-half-year’s meeting being held instead; to 
be subordinate to Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
Friends of Virginia have for many years been 
removing into Ohio, Indiana, and other free 
states, so that those remaining are now few 
and widely scattered. The discontinuance of 
a Yearly Meeting is an unprecedented thing 
in this , and the Friends of Virginia 
acted with a prudence which so important a 
measure demands. 


Having been mercifully favoured to trans- 
act the business which came before the meet- 
ing in harmony and brotherly love, the Yearly 
Meeting concluded on Sixth-day evening, un- 
der a humbling sense of the continued regard 
and care of Him who is Head over all things 
to his Church. 


eee 


Diep, the 18th of Ninth mo., 1843, at his residence 
near Richmond, Jefferson county, Ohio, Joun Watson, 
in the eightieth year of his age; a member of Smith- 
field Monthly Meeting. He was educated in the prin- 
ciples and practices of the Church of England; but 
becoming convinced of the doctrines of our religious 
Society in early life, and yielding to the purifying ope- 
rations of Divine grace, as he advanced in life, he be- 
came an upright pillar therein, and through a long 
course of years, manifested a watchful care in his 
family, end in his intercourse with the world. He fre- 
quently encouraged his fellow-professors to maintuin our 
religious principles in the ancient purity; and afier un- 
dergoing the various dispensations meted out to him in 
best wisdom for his refinement, the shock being fully 
ripe, was gathered, we doubt not, into the heavenly gar- 
ner of rest. 
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